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BISECTED TRIMETERS IN ATTIC TRAGEDY 

By Thomas D. Goodeix 

It is part of the modern metrical tradition that iambic 
trimeters divided by a caesura in the middle are rather rare, 
and are more or less faulty. A few quotations of fairly recent 
date will be sufficient as illustrations. Thus Rossbach: "Still 
more is the caesura in the middle of the verse avoided, because 
this gives the trimeter an unrhythmical division." 1 For Pers. 465 
Hep£iys 8' avta fxia^tv ko.ku>v bptbv fidOos 

and 509 

®pyKt]V irtpdoavrts /ioAls 7roAAa> iroy<j> 

and Eur. Suppl. 699 

/cat <nijLiiraTa^avTts ficaov iravra ittjmtov 
he accepts G. Hermann's remark that the appvdfiia was deliber- 
ately chosen um den Inhalt malend hervorzuheben. A similar 
"excuse" for the faulty structure frequently turns up in the 
notes of school editions. Gleditsch, recognizing the existence 
of verses thus divided and citing Soph. El. 1036 

drt/xuis fiiv ov, Trpo/xr]9uxi Si crov 
then adds: Doch schwindet das AnstOssige der caesura media, 
wenn eine Elisionssilbe ilber den dritten Fuss hinausgreift," for 
which he cites Ag. 20 

vvv 8' €vrv)(f)S yivoiT aTTaXXayr) irovmv. 

That in other cases the caesura media is objectionable is assumed. 
Christ is more cautious not to go beyond the facts; he merely 
admits 9 the occurrence of several (mehrere) such verses, "espe- 
cially in Aischylos and Aristophanes." Masqueray, after stating 
that the most frequent caesura of the trimeter is the penthe- 
mimeral, the hephthemimeral being far less common, then displays 
evident reluctance to allow any other.' So in the line 
iyio irpoffyfiTifi trot \6y<ov yevrjao/juu 

iQriech. MetrikP, p. 222. ^Metri)^, p. 141. » Metric, p. 334. 

4 TraiU de mitrique grecque, §§ 153-63. 
[Classical Philology I, April, 1906] 145 
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he puts the caesura between ■7rpo<f»]Tr)<; and the enclitic; in 

prjTyp Ayam) <rrj, rpirov h" 'Ivu> \opov 
he put it between 'Ayavrj and ar). In the lines 

dAA , to <piX.i] &e<Tiroiv', iirel at fiavOdvu) 

and 

coot' ovk av iv8iKo>s y' aTi/xafcoiTO trot 

he says we must suppose that the elision was not made. There is 
no apparent reason for such treatment of these lines, other than 
the supposed rule that the media caesura is to be admitted only 
under the direst necessity. Yet he is forced to admit cases of 
that caesura, citing as examples of it 

<us iv /uoi irXrjyrj KaTt<p0apTai iroAiis. 

As regards possible explanations of the significance of such 
"irregular" verses Masqueray is willing to go no farther than 
Nous n'en savons rien. Constatons simplement les faits. The 
like assumption of rarity and of disagreeableness appears in 
Wecklein's note on Prom. 640 

ovk oIS' o7r<os v/xiv amo-Trjo-al /it XPV- 
"Verses lacking the usual caesura, and dividing themselves into 
two halves, are not frequent in Aischylos. The greatest number 
(seven) occurs in the Persians. In this place the ill effect is 
somewhat relieved by a pause after ovk oIS'." So on Pers. 254 
he notes that here, as in 468 and 512, "the heaviness of the 
rhythm" is in harmony with the thought. Still more positively 
Kaibel, in his edition of the Sophoklean Elektra, remarks on 
1036 (quoted above): 

The trimeter broken in the middle is all the hdsslicher in that the 
equal division is strongly brought out by the antithesis of thought and 
by the rime ; much less disagreeable, for example, is Phil. 1021 

crv /xiv yiy-qdaa £cov, iyu> o" aXyvvo/xai 

TOVT OVU OTl Qui, 

both because there is no rime and because the thought does not end with 
aXywo/juu. Yet in Phil. 1009 

avd£iov p.iv <tov, Kardijiov 8' i/xov 

Sophokles has another verse quite like El. 1036. On the greater care 
shown by Euripides cf . Wilamowitz Eur. Her. IF, p. 170. 
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This note of Wilamowitz is worth quoting at some length ; it 
is on line 754: 

Had Euripides written w irao-a Ka.8p.ov -fi, BioWvpxu 8oA.w, he would 
have written, not indeed an incorrect line, but a cacophonous one (einen 
mislautenden vers), wie er es nie getan hat. For it sounded very dis- 
agreeable (h&sslich) to a Greek when the trimeter is broken in the 
middle. For the Romans, who had to put up with pitiful substitutes in 
their imitation of foreign meters, there would be a caesura, it is true, 
after KdBpov ; but a Greek hears the verse instead of scanning it. With 
the elision ydt' aTroWvfiai SoXto, the Euripidean verse has no caesura, for 
the elision makes the words almost grow together into one. But it is 
not necessary for a trimeter to have a caesura, it must merely have no 
wrong one ; that is, for tragedy, it must not be broken in the middle, 
and must not fall into the three equal parts of which it is made up. 
Euripides has no such fault (hat keinen solchen fehler); for if anyone 
counts in either class Suppl. 303, e. g. 

(r<J3<xXXrj yap ev rovrto povio ,' raW ev (ppovwv, 
he understands only scanning. There is a pause after p6vu>, not before. 
.... Aischylos and Sophokles now and then have cacophonous trimeters, 
only in part as intentional dissonances. 

Here are several interesting statements. As regards the central 
one, that a trimeter bisected by the caesura in the middle sounded 
hdsslwh to a Greek, Wilamowitz merely puts the current doctrine 
in his "hightened and telling way." But the reader of Euripides, 
however warm his admiration for the poet, may well rub his eyes 
and wonder if he has read correctly the words, wie er es nie getan 
hat, — hat keinen solchen fehler. In Wilamowitz's own text of the 
Her aides occur the following lines: 

8 KpeW MevoiKews 7ra«, ava£ TrjcrSc \6ov6%. 
470 £S 8($idv T£ (rrjv dX^rp-qpiov 

ijvXov KadUi SalSaXov, 
593 SxpBrpi i(T€\6a>v iroXw' eVei 8 ' uHpBrjs, opa 
978 Topvtvpja. Suvov ttoSos, ivavriov <TTa0eii 
an apiXXrjBiS \oyois 
1256 Trpbs vov6tTrj<T(.is eras avavTv^to T£ croi 
1295 <f>wvr]v yap ijicra )(6<av aircvviirovaa p.e 
1301 tC StJto. p.e t,rjv Set; rl KepSos l£op.tv. 

On none of these has Wilamowitz any metrical note. Putting 
aside other lines about which difference of opinion is possible, it 
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is not easy to see how these seven, in four of which he punctuates 
in the precise middle, could all escape his ear throughout all his 
work on his justly admired edition of the play. Is it possible 
that the coryphaei of the "new metric" do not habitually read 
Greek poetry as verse? Do they content themselves with mark- 
ing schemes of it, without hearing in imagination the actual 
sounds of it, which alone constitute in each case the concrete 
rhythm ? In some of their melic formulae I confess myself quite 
unable, for one, to render or to imagine the rhythmical sounds 
which their schemes appear to represent; are they also unable to 
render or to imagine them ? But every scholar reads the trimeter ; 
it is not clear to me how anyone who is accustomed to reading 
Greek tragic dialogue as verse can fail to receive the distinct 
impression that this particular type of rhythm is by no means 
rare. It occurs repeatedly in every extant tragedy, the smallest 
number to a play being seven ; the Agamemnon, Oedipus T., and 
Herakles have each twenty or more. 1 

Before presenting the evidence for this, some preliminaries 
should be cleared up. 

First, while the heroic hexameter consists of two kola, the 
iambic trimeter is a single kolon. The poets whose verses have 
come down to us were unconscious of any relation, if any such 

1 The doctoral dissertation of Albert Schmidt, De caesura media in Oraecorum 
trimetro iambico (Bonn, 1866), is often cited as authoritative. The author does indeed 
cover the ground with considerable thoroughness, and includes the early and late iam- 
bographers, as well as Aristophanes and the tragic and comic fragments. Unfor- 
tunately his work is vitiated by a fundamental error of method, in that he starts from 
apetitioprineipii. " Statim patet," hesays(p.6), " quantopere sensus noster, quern in 
multis rebus non tarn eicultum et subtilem quam Graecorum esse constat, offendatur, 
si trimetrum iambicum ita recitare cogimur, ut in duas compares et eodem modo 
pronunciatas partes discindatur." The reason, he thinks, is that this violates the first 
and essential principle of all art, expressed in Horace's line, 

denique sit quidvis simplex dumtaxat et unum. 
How the unity of the line is destroyed by that caesura more than by others is not 
evident ; nor does he suspect that possibly his confessed inferiority to the Greeks in 
keenness of esthetic sense may have led him to a judgment at variance with that of 
the ancients. But obviously the question at issue is, what the Greek poets thought of 
such lines. To answer this we must first see how they used them. Having assumed 
that the Greeks disliked them, he proceeds to classify the examples for the purpose of 
explaining away all he can and finding excuses for as many as possible of the 
remainder. Farther, his notion of what the caesura is leads him to include in his 
discussion many examples which do not belong here, so that my number is smaller 
than his. 
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ever existed, between the caesura and any original shorter kola, 
by the combination of which the longer verse had been at first 
constructed. The caesura has no historical significance, only an 
artistic one. For the iambic trimeter, then, I use the term 
"caesura" in the sense of verse-pause only. As in our English 
heroic verse, of Shakspere, Milton, and Tennyson, a more or less 
marked pause in sense within the line is one of several ways of 
modulating the rhythm, so that one simple rhythmic type fur- 
nishes an endless variety of cadence, and is capable of charming 
the ear throughout the greater part of a play, a tetralogy, three 
festal days. By far the commonest place of this pause is that 
after the third arsis ; this divides the single verse most pleasingly, 
when considered apart from verses preceding and following. The 
next commonest place is after the fourth arsis. These two so 
preponderated that Hephaistion allows no others: Svo /wvai elcrl 
TOfial tov ld/j,/3ov, \eya> Br) 7rev0r)pufi,epe<; 8vo r)fucrv ttoScov ko.1 e<j>0rj- 
fiifiepes rpiSiv rjpuo-v. 1 But even the early iambic poets in their 
short poems needed and used greater freedom than this, placing 
the pause occasionally after the second arsis, after the second 
thesis, after the first thesis; also many lines have no clear pause 
— another way of varying the movement. Thus in our best- 
known poem of Simonides of Amorgos occur the lines: 

15 Xi\rjKiv, rjv ko.1 p.r)8ev' avOputiroiv opa. 

50 Trjv 8' Ik yakyjs, Svctthjvov olfcvpov ytvos. 

42 opyrjv <pvr)v o>s 7rdvros aioXr/v !;(«. 

86 <pt\y) Si (rvv $tA.euvTi yr)pd<TMi iroati., 

87 TtKOVcra KaXov Koivop.d.K\vTov ycvos - 

88 K&pnrptTrrjs p.tv iv yvvaiijl ytyvtrat. 

Farther, a single line may contain two distinct pauses, usually 
one more prominent than the other, sometimes both about equal. 
In many cases, too, one may doubt; Greek recitation may have 
differed from ours in this respect, as it certainly did in others. 
I should say that lines 86-88 above have no pause, yet one 
familiar with the movement of such lines half makes or imagines 
one ; we don't know just what the Greeks did. All this applies 
to early iambics, in shorter poems. When now the meter was 
i P. 148 w. 
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employed in long poems, as tragedy, still greater variety was 
needed. It was not carelessness, but sound artistic sense, which 
led Aischylos and his successors to treat the trimeter with 
greater freedom, increasing the frequency of irrational feet and 
of resolved theses, and enlarging the range of the pause. Hence 
even in the earlier plays we find the pause occurring everywhere, 
least often after the first and before the last syllable of the line. 
The following will illustrate the cases not covered in those above : 

Prom. 43 aicos yap oiSkv ToVSe Oprjvii<r$ai • <rv 8e 

62 /JmOy] <Tocj>i<TTrji (ov Aios v<ode<TTtpo<:. 

508 cravrov 8' aKrj&ti Sv<ttv\ovvto's ■ cos iyia 

910 Opovotv t auTTOv cx/JaAct" Trai-pos 8' apa. 

Pers. 410 vavs, KairoOpavti navra "fcoivio-tr^s yews 

486 K(d A<opi&' atav, Mr^Xia Tt koXitov, ov 

Likewise, precisely as in our blank verse, and for the same, rea- 
son, the treatment at the end of the line varies; usually a pause 
occurs there, more or less distinct, but often the sense is carried 
on without a break; a pause near the end or beginning of a line 
stands in evident relation to such overlapping. To sum up: 
Judicious modulation of pauses with "the sense variously drawn 
out from one verse into another" is an elementary artistic law 
for any simple recitative meter employed in a long poem. 

Secondly, how does elision affect the question of the caesura? 
Granted that none of us has heard an ancient Greek recite, so 
that vernacular knowledge of what occurred in elision is impos- 
sible, yet some things are clear. It is no contradiction to say 
that in the commonest elisions, as of Se, re, ret, and the most fre- 
quently elided prepositions, the vowel may have completely dis- 
appeared, precisely as in compounds, while in the less common 
elisions a fragment of the "bruised" vowel was heard and felt. 
Both cases are common in Italian. But no scholar, so far as I 
am aware, has maintained that the fragment of vowel sound 
remaining in elision was considered metrically as a full syllable. 
Elision was made before such a break in sense as we mark by a 
strong punctuation, even a period, and even before a change of 
speaker. Precisely how this sounded we do not know ; but there 
is no reason to suppose that even in such cases the elided vowel 
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was considered metrically a full syllable. There was a sufficient 
pause, and yet the vowel fragment and the following vowel, 
separated by the pause, were rhythmically but one syllable. It 
is to be remembered that very minute pauses, and delicate varia- 
tions in the duration of pauses, are made, and their significance 
felt, with no conscious effort ; also that no one desires, after early 
childhood, a too exact and monotonous observance of the mathe- 
matical relations of a rhythmic type. The combination of pause 
with rhythmic blending (not continuous pronunciation) of the 
two syllables separated by the pause is also common in Italian. 
Accordingly there is no difference of opinion, on our present 
point, in regard to such familiar Homeric lines as 

A 27 r) vvv Sijtfuvovr' r) vcrnpov avdus iovra, 

A 37 k\v6i p.cv, apyvpOToF, os Xpwrjs d/x^i/Se'^ijKus 

A 166 X £ 'P £S i/uu Siorovo - ', arap rjv wore Saoytos ocijTai, 

E 304 otoi vvv ftporoi £«r'" 6 8e p.iv pia TtaXkt km. oios. 

No one doubts that the caesura, a pause, was felt after the third 
thesis in each of these verses. How is it possible to say that the 
words apyvporo^', o?, or ela'- 6 "almost grow together into one"? 
Or in the following from the Prometheus: 

228 o 8' ovv iprnTar', alriav KaO' ijrvriva 
234 ovk i<r)(iv ovSev', dXX' dioruicras yevos 
237 eyi) 8' tToXfiijo-' • ^eAverd/Aijv fiporovs. 

If these lines contain any caesura at all, it is the penthemimeral; 
I am not aware that anyone has maintained that elision in such 
lines obliterated the break in sense marked by our punctuation. 
If now such cases are accepted, why should one object to placing 
the caesura after the third thesis in such lines as 

Prom. 472 rrorovflas oi/ces wi}/*'* <$7rocr$aAeis <pptv<Sv 

At. 121 iyuy p.ev oiSeV' oi8' - iiroiKTipo) Se viv 

Ant. 74 otria iravovprj<ra<r' ' orei irXe/W x/iavos 

Her. 76 t,ifrov(Ti rbv tckovt' ' eyi) Se Sux<ptpu> 

Her. 754 <o Tracra KdSfiov yai', diroWvpxu 8oX<j>. 

That the fragment of vowel remaining in elision made these lines 
appear slightly different from those in which the same pause 
occurred without elision is probable. If there were any evidence 
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that such lines without elision were offensive, we might readily 
grant that those with elision would be slightly less offensive, 
because of that fragment of a vowel, though this did not seem to 
them a real syllable. But on what ground can we say that such 
lines with elision contain no pause? When successive words 
really belong closely together in sense and syntax, as article and 
noun, noun and adjective, subject and predicate, elision at the 
close of the first may bring them still closer together and make 
them almost run together into one, as in a compound. But if 
they don't belong together in meaning or syntax, how can they 
so run together ? So far as I can see, the only ground for denying 
a caesura here is the supposed rule that a caesura at this point 
is rare and objectionable. If that premise is overthrown by 
numerous examples of that caesura, not a few of them in passages 
of dignity, pathos, poetic power, careful workmanship, then clear 
cases of what, on grounds of sense and syntax, would be accepted 
as such verse-pauses in the absence of elision, must be accepted 
as verse-pauses in spite of elision. Such examples are sufficiently 
numerous in all three tragedians. 

But, thirdly, it is well to explain what sorts of lines I do not 
include in this category, and why. (a) The mere coincidence of 
word-ending with the middle of the line, in the absence of a dis- 
tinct pause, does not meet my understanding of what a caesura in 
the trimeter is. As remarked before, here is room for difference 
of opinion as to the presence or absence of pause, and some might 
exclude lines which I include. But I exclude on this ground, e. g. 
Ag. 20 vvv 8' cAtv^s yevoir' airakXayrj irovotv 
E. Supp. 699 Kal (TVfnraTdiavTei fi&rov wavTa. orpaTov 
Pers. 251 <« iv fiia itXr/r/y KaTtfpdaprai iroAvs 
Prom. 640 ovk o?S' ojhos v/uv airio-rr)o'ai fit XPV> 
which are accepted by Gleditsch, Rossbach, Masqueray, and 
Wecklein, respectively (see above). So in similar cases. There 
are several like Soph. El. 378 and 892 

dAA' ifcpiS <roi irav otov Karoib" iy<a. 

Kal &r) Aey<i> <roi ttolv otov Ka.rvZ6ft.rjv. 
These I excluded; yet I include (perhaps wrongly) Prom. 625 

firJTOi fie Kpwlrgs tovO' oirep jiieAAo) iraOtiv 
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because the context appears to make a pause after tov0' more 
probable than in the other lines. In every doubtful case one 
must of course endeavor not to be influenced by translation, but 
to look at the sentence from the Greek side purely; what we are 
after is the Greek feeling about it. (6) Lines containing two or 
more pauses are not counted, unless the one in the middle is 
clearly the stronger. Thus in 

Prom. 62 p.d.0y (ro<f>i<TTr)s <av Aios v<i>#«rre/0os 
A.g. 1394 \<upoiT' av, el ypxpoir', iyljy 8' iirtv)(0)i.ai 

the two pauses appear to be nearly equal; that in the middle 
seems to me slightly the stronger, but not enough to place it in 
my lists. Yet in a few cases, where the first pause of the line is 
in the middle, the line appears to me to be so clearly divided in 
half thereby that these are included, (c) Finally, comedy and 
the fragments have been left out of view, because they complicate 
the problem and offer no real assistance toward the settlement of 
our main question, as to the frequency and the ethos of this 
caesura in serious verse. Nor have lyric trimeters been included; 
a considerable fraction of these are sharply divided in the middle. 
No one doubts that when sung, at least, such trimeters were 
entirely conformable to the Greek sense of unity and of beauty. 
Here follow, that they may more readily be examined together, 
all my examples from Aischylos and Sophokles. From each play 
are given first those without elision at the pause, then those with 
elision. One or two slight differences are thus made to stand out 
more clearly. The text and numbering are those of Sidgwick 
(Oxford text ed.) and Jebb. 

AISCHYLOS 

Sujyp. 401 iTrrjXvdas ti/m>v airmXaras ttoXlv. 

770 <i>8iva TiKTtiv vv£ Kv/StpvqTr) <TO<f><S, 

905 e\£«v eot^' v/tas d7rocr7ratras KOfir)?, 

940 ravras 8' hcovtras piv tear' tvvoiav <j>pevu>v 

234 iroSairov ofuXov tovS' avcWrjvovToXov 

711 i/xtis 8c /xr] TpivrjT' a/cowacrai TraTpbs 

929 afiovKoXrjTOV tovt' ifuS Kfypovrj/MiTi.. 

997 2>pav c^owas TiyvS' liriaTpeirTov /3porot<;. 
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Pers. 319 (TKXr)pS.<; peroiKOS y»}s, exei Kare^BiTO. 

465 'Uepirjs 8' dvwpcof ev kokwv bpwv /8d#os * 

489 (cat ©etrtraXiiv 7rdAets £7rccrjrav«r|U.cVot)s 

503 cucTivas iipp-qBr), o-£cra>o"p£Vos #cvp£i. 

509 ®prji<r)V irtpaxravTv; pdyis jroXXaJ ttoVo), 

766 dXXos 8' aceivov jrais rd8' epyov rjwo-ev 

333 aTap <ppdo-ov poi tovt' avtuTTpiipas ttoXw 

403 eAev^epoBre TrarpiS', eXevSepovrt 8e 

493 )(u>pav a.<jnK6p.e<T$' , or' 'A£iov iropov, 



607 Toiyap KeXev$ov rmh 



' A* 



Tovyap KeAevvov rrjvd avev t o\r)pMT(av 

784 £v yap cra<^)Ss toS' iot', c/lioi £wi;AeK£s, 

821 tS/Spis yap e£av0o5o-' iKapTrmtrev oro^w 

831 XtJ&U 6£o|$\o.f$OVV^ , VTTepKOpTTW Opdxrei.. 

Sept. 283 eya> 8« y' dvSpas e£ cp-ot aw £/J8dp<o 

520 (noTrjp ycVotr' av Zevs £?r' doTn'Sos tv^w. 

1051 dXX' ov jtoXis aruya, crv Tipijcms Ta<p<i>; 

426 mjpyois S' aTreiXei 8«V, a. pi; KpaiVoi tv^tj • 

549 nvpyois d7retXet ToitrS' a prj Kpaivoi Oeos. 

714 p.ij 'XOtjs 68ovs (rv racrS' £<£' t/SSdpais iruXais. 

799 KaXiis l^fi Ta ttXcIctt' cv ?£ 7ri)X(i)pxt(n • 

821 [ireVoMcev atpa yat' vir' dXXiyXw <pdv<p.] 

1012 'EreoKXea pev toV8' £7r' Evvoia x<Wos 

1058 dXX' a.vTofiovX.os 1<t$', direworco 8' £ya>. 

Prom. 976 oVoi 7ra<?6Vr£s £v /caxoBtri p' £/c8oc<as. 

990 irpoTpaj/iTai pe Ztvs yeyutvrjo-ai toiSe, 

472 ireirovOas aiKCs ir^p' ' a7rocr<£aAeis <ppevS>v 

500 ToiavTa p£v 877 ravr' • evtpOe Be xpovos 

625 p^TOl p£ KpVl/'lJS TOV0' 07T£p p£XX<l> 7Ta0ElI'. 

710 irfSdptrtoi vaiovcr' eV evkwXois o^ois, 

810 toutov Trap' 5)(6as ep<f>', £«>S Sv e£ik»7 

.Agf. 339 tovs Trjs oIXowt;? yijs dedv 0' iSpvpara, 

353 0£otis irpoaeiirttv ev 7rapao-KEvd£opai. 

509 v7raTOS T£ x<opas Zevs, 6 Ilv^ids t' dvaf, 

567 Tt Tawa irevOeiv Bei ; 7rapot^£Tat 7iwos • 

640 iroXtt. pev JXkos ev to Siypiov rv^uv, 

1256 irairdl, otov to irvp - eirepxercu Se pot. 

1353 ifn]<j)i^opac Tt 8pav to p^ ptAXftv 8' d/cpij. 

1396 T<58' dv Socaiws %\v, vtrepSucios p.£V ow. 
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A.g. 833 <pi\ov tov €vtv)(ovvt' dvev <f>$6vov crej8«i>. 

921 p.-r/o' tlpacri. a^Tp(a<Ta<T , iir(<p$ovov iropov 

944 dAA' £i Soxet croi tolvt', viral, tis apfivXas 

1068 ov p.^v 7rA«o pit/'ao - ' anpjao~$-q(ropai, 

1221 trw evTcpois Te oTrAdyxv', otoikticttov yep.os, 

1270 xprjCTTijpiav IcrdrJT'' ', iiroirrtwras 8e p.e 

1302 dAA' «r& rXijpiov over' air' evroA/itov <f>ptvos. 

1360 Kayco roiovros eip.', eVei 8vo-p.»?x av <' > 

1379 earr/ica. 8' 2V0' tVaio"' eV' i£tipya<rp.evois. 

1420 p,ui<Tp.dTU)v airoiv' ; iiriJKOos 8' £/mov 

1446 K£iTot (j>iX.rJT<ap T<So\ ipol 8' or^yayev 

Cho. 253 i8etv irdpeari <tol, irarpocrTtpfj yovov, 

699 iaTpos eAins i5 v > TpoSotJo-av eyypa<£e. 

909 7rarpoKTOvotio"a yap crwouojcrEis ipoi ; 

9 ou8' c^ereiva x £ 'p' *""' eK^opci vtKpov • 

130 Aeyo) xaAowa irarip', iiroiKTupov r' ep-e 

243 irioros 8' d8eA<pos ^o-0', ep^oi o"e/8as <j>tp<ov. 

501 i8a>v v£ocr<rotis row8' i<t>r)p.evovs Ta<pa>. 

545 Kat /mmttov dp.<f>e^(aa■K , Ipjbv OpevT-qpiov, 

561 ??£a> trw dvSpi T<t>8' e<p' Ip/ceiovs 7rvAas 

752 Kai TroAAd Kat p.o-^drip'' avoi^eX-tiT' ipol 

919 p.77 'Aey^e tov ttovowt' £0"<o Ka.Oijp.evr). 

Eum. 87 crdevos 8e iroiiiv ev <pepeyyvov to ow. 

116 ovap yap lytas vtiv KAvraip.»;o"Tpa KaAai. 

282 iroraiVtov yap ov irpos earia Otov 

618 o py^ KeXewrai Zevs 'OXv/xiritov iraTr/p. 

829 dAA' oiSev awov 8ei • crii 8' mri% €pxH 

848 opyas iwoicrio <roi • yepairepa yap ef. 

591 ei?mv ye p.ivroi Set o-' 6Va>s /careKTaves. 

643 vpJas 8' cucoveii' Tavr' eya> paprvpopai. 

685 irdyov 8' "Apeiov tovo' 'Apafoixov eSpav 

901 Toiyap KaTa xpW ow' orocT^o-ei <piAovs. 

906 ev^Aiws irveovT' eirtCTT«'p(«v x^dva • 

If some of the above appear doubtful, it may be noted that, in 

addition to those mentioned earlier (pp. 156, 157), the following 
have been rejected as falling under class (a) or (6) (p. 156): Supp. 
300, Sept. 385, Prom. 787, Ag. 258, 955, 1435, Cho. 489, 522, 
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Eum. 619. I merely wish to make it clear that no desire to 

swell the lists has consciously influenced me. There was no need 

of that. 

SOPHOKLES 

Ai. 86 yevovro pivrav wav 6tov Texyoypevov. 

95 l/Jai/'as €yx°S *5 Tpos 'Apyeiwv <TTpa.T<£ ; 

343 XerjXaTi^ati xpovov; eyco 8' ewrdXXvpat. 

437 lyoi 8' 6 Kttvov jrais, tov avrov is tottov 

651 fia<prj crCorjpo'; ais, €$r)\vv$r)v (TTopa 

1125 £vv T<5 8ocai'<p yap pey' e£«rTiv (ppoveiv. 

1129 prj vvv aripja. Otovs, Oeois crecraxT/xevos. 

1252 dXX' oi <ppovovvres €v Kparovcri irovra^oi!. 

1253 p-«yas 8« irXcvpa jSovs vtto oytocpas o/*(«s 
1377 o<rov tot' l)(6pos rj, toowS' elvcu <£i'Xos. 

121 eya> pkv ovScV 018' • iwoiKTipui 8e viv 

281 o>s a>8' €^ovra)v t5v8' eTricTTacrdai at XPV- 

292 6 8' uirt irpds p,£ /Sat', a« 8' ipvovptva- 

294 icdyio pa0oSo-' IXi^', 6 8' €<rcrv$r] pdvos. 

513 K£lV(l) Tt K&pol TaivO', orav Oavrp, vtptts. 

768 KpaTO? KaTOKTrjdaiT' • «yu> 8k Kal 8i\a 

780 Totav#' 6 pavris **<}>' " 6 8' «v#t>s l£ I8pas 

785 opa poXoCo-a toV8' otto?' twrj OpoiC. 

810 aXX' eipi Kayia KtZcr' oiroartp av aOivta. 

919 7rXi;y^s peXav#tv alp.' air' ouceias o-<£ay>}s. 

Lines 574 and 1385 are omitted; also 690, because, in spite of 
verbal similarity to 810, it seems likely an actor would delay a 
trifle after el/x' and little or none after e*eto-\ 

Ant. 55 Tptrov 8' a8tX<j>u> 8vo piav ko.0' rjpipav 

518 iropOfov 8k tijv8« yrjv • 6 8' dvTKTTas virtp. 

555 (tv pev yap tiXov £fjv, lyu> 8« KaTfcw». 

723 Kal tS>v XeyovTtuv «v koXov to pavBavtiv. 

44 77 yap votis 0dwra.v o-<£', airoppr]Tov irdXa; 

57 koivov (caTeipyao-avr' £7raXXi;Xoiv ^tpotv. 

74 oVia iravovpyr)<Ta<r' • £?rei ttXoW xpdvos 

/ / ra tu>v oitav evTip. aripao-ao- t^€. 

80 crv pkv Ta8' av irpdv^oC • iy<o 8k 877 Tatpov 

399 Kal Kptve KaiiKty^ • iyio 8' i\€v$€pos 

407 TOtovrov 77V to irpayp' • oVots yap r/Kopev 

764 Tovpbv 7rpoo"oi/'« Kpar' iv 6<p0aXpdt'S oputv, 
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El. 67 dAA', u> irarpipa yrj, Otot r' iyx<t>ptot, 

1036 aTtptas piv ov, TrpoprjOtas Sk <rov. 

1038 orav yap tv <ppovrj<s, to&' r/yrjo-et av v<Sv. 

1205 pt#ts to8' dyyos vvv, 6Va>s to irav paSrjs. 

44 Ao-ycji 8t xpS> tokSo' oti £tvos ptv el 

59 Tt yap pt Xwru TovO', orav Aoycu $avwv 

360 ptAAot tis oto-tiv Sfip', «<£' oto-i vvv ^AiSos, 

678 <tv p.tv to. (Tavr^s TTpaxrcr', ipol St crv, £evt, 

696 Kai Tavra piv rotavd' • orav Si tis 6tS>v 

923 Trios 8' ovk iyu> kotoiS' a y' tiSov ip<pavu>s; 

938 ovtco? ?x £t °"° l Ta 5 T ' ' tdv §€ pot wiOrj, 

1044 dAA' et iroijcreis TavV, «ratv«ras £/xe. 

1056 <ppovciv, <f>pov€? toulvO' • orav yap iv kokois 

1124 iv Svoyicveia y' over' t7raiT«Tai Ta8t, 

1302 «ai Tovpov torai Trjo' • iiril Tas ljSovas 

1338 iv tois Toiovrots for', djrrjXXaxOat 8' oxprj. 

1480 58' OVK 'OptOTTfi t<7$' 6 TTpOO~<pU>VU>V €p.€. 

O. T. 12 tpov TrpocrapKtiv irav 8vo-dAy?7TO« yap av 

110 iv T#8' ftpaence yrj. to St f^Tovptvov 

130 17 iroiKt\<f)8os 2</>iy£ to lrpos iroo-i o-Kon-tTv 

141 Ktivif TrpocrapKuyv ow ipavrov <b<j>e\S>. 

968 Ktv$tt KaTa) S77 yijs ' tya> 8' 08' tvfldSt 

979 tiKi; Kparurrov £r}v, oVa>s SvVatTO Tts. 

1066 Kai prjv </>povovo-d y' tv to. Award o-ot Atya>. 

1155 Svorijvos, dvri tov; Tt wpocr)(prj£iDv paditv; 

46 W, a> fiporiov aptcrr', avopduxrov iro\iv • 

250 tv tois epots ytvotT' tpov o-vv«8otos, 

328 irdvrts yap ov <ppovf?T' • tyu> 8' ov p»f iroTt 

364 elvro) Tt SrJTa kSXX.', tv' opyt^g wXiov; 

419 /3A«rOVTa VVV p.€V 5p6', IVtlTa 8« OKOTOV. 

548 tovt' avro prj pot <ppdX', oirios ovk tt kokos. 

779 avr)p yap iv Sturvots p.' virtpirXrjo-dtls pt^g 

786 eevt^t p.' dti rovd' • v</>ttpirt yap ttoXv. 

1058 ovk av ytVotTo tov#', 6Vo>s tyi> Aay8o>v 

1061 ki/Sci, paTtvo-jjs tov^' • dAts voo-ovo - ' ty<o. 

1156 tov 7rai8' ?8<UKas T<«8', ov ovtos to-Toptt; 
1163 ipbv piv ovk ty<oy', iSeidpr/v 81 tov. 
1442 ovtcus iXe)(dr) Tav6" ' opws 8', iv' *o~Tap.tv 
1458 dAA' ij ptv ijptv potp', o-Koitrep tta', it<o. 
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Tr. 163 poipav TrarpoSas y»}s StaipeTov ve/iot, 

566 \&> Zirvds evOvs Trais ! *eTrioTpe^as x t P ( " v 

761 Aetas awap\7)v f3ov<; ■ drop Ta irdvO' 6/toS 

4o p.r}vas Trpos aAAots TreVr' axrjpvKTOs p.evet. 

178 ti<pr)piav vvv to^' - eVet KaTaxTTecftrj 

472 aAA', <d </>A.77 Se'oTroiv', orei 0"« pavOdvta 

614 Kat TO)v8' (X7rot'(T£is <^ip' , o KeTvos evpadts 

667 kokov p.ey' eWpafao-' an - ' eArn'Sos koAjJs. 

737 tujv vw Trapovow TuivS' apti\pa<T0ai irodev. 

917 07TCDS 8' eVeAeo-e tovt', iirevdopovcr' dva) 

927 Kaya> SpopaCa /3ao-', oo-ovTrep IxrQevov, 

1098 "At8ov TpUpavov otcvAok', d.irp6(rpay(av Tepas 

1100 SpoKOvra pijXwv ipvXaK' eV' e<r^aTois tottois. 

Phil. 15 dAA' epyov'rjSi; ow Ta Xoi<f>' virqperiiv, 

57 Xeyetv, A^tXXtcos Trats • to8' ov^t fcAeTrTeov • 

121 17 pvrjpovtvw; ow a am ira.prjv€<ra. ; 

263 6 tov IIoiavTos Trats $iAokt^tt;s, ov ot 

297 i<j>rfv' afpavrov <£a>s, o (cat o-<o£et /i' dei. 

366 dAAos Kparvvu vvv, 6 AaepTov ydvos. 

389 Adyos XiXiKTai Tras" 6 8' 'ATpet'Sas orvyaiv 

420 pViAAovTe's eto-t vvv Iv 'Apyet'w <TTpaT<2 

435 xovtos Te0vr/Ka>s ^v Adya> 8e o - ' iv /3pa^£i 

589 "E/j,. opa ti Trotets, Trot. Ne. axorrai Kdya> TraAot. 

907 ovkovv ev ots ye 8pas • iv 01s 8' av8as, okvco. 

1009 dva£tov piv crov, koto^iov 8' ipxni, 

1021 trti p.ev yeyr]0as £a>v, eya> 8' aXyvvopxu 

1040 dAA', S) TTOTpCOO yr) OtOl t' CTTOl/'lOt, 

1049 ov yap TotovYiov Set, toiovtos etp.' eyio. 

1064 oVAoto-i KOO-ynT/fois ev 'Apyetois <£avet; 

1237 Tt <£»?s, A^iXXetos ttoT; TtV etpTjKas Adyov; 

1261 <rv 8', ai IIoiavTos TraT, "^iAoktt/tttv Aeyco, 

1274 TroTepa SeSoKTat trot pevovri KapTepeiv, 

1298 edv t' 'A^iAAe'tos Trots, edv Te p,r) fleAj?. 

1396 £i}v, woTrep 77817 £ijs, dvev crwrr/pias. 

226 SetcravTes iKvXdyrjT' airryypLtopevov 

238 yiyiavi px>i wav tovO', ott<i)s etSS Tt's et. 

342 av^ts TraA.iv p.01 wpayp', orif <r' ivvfipicrav. 

346 <5>s ow 6ep,ts ytyvotT*, eiret Kartipdiro 

359 iceivos p.ev ow €K£it' • eyw 8' 6 Swrpopos, 

477 o*ot 8' eKAiTrdvri toSt', ovetSos ov koAov, 
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Phil. 570 Ktivoi y' £7r' dXXoc avSp' 6 Tv8ea>s tc 7rais 

613 ayoivro vq&ov rrjcrS' i<j>' ^s valti to. iw. 

617 oioito piv pAXurd' tKOvcriov Xay8a>v, 

630 8et£ai vea>s ayovr' cV 'Apyaois picrois ; 

641 del /caXos 7rXovs co-0', orav (f>tvyrys Kaxd. 

686 i\6pS>v p' tvtpOev 6Vr' dvcoTjjcras ircpa. 

957 0avw irapc£a> 8at0' v<£' a>v icf>€p/36pr]v, 

990 Ztvs, <S Sc'SoKTai Tav#' • virr/pfTia 8' iym. 

1017 dyeiv a7r' okt^s tj;o-8', cV t; /tc 7rpov/3d\ov 

1037 t£oi8a 8' d>s //.cXct y' • cVci ov7ror' dv crroXov 
1056 rd y' oVX' |t(ovT£s tclvt' • cVct 7rape<rrt piv 
1437 ovros <T£ xat crv toV8' ■ cya> 8' 'AtrKX^TTtOV 

O. K. 480 7rov toVSc 7rXij<ras #u>; St'Saoxc Kai toSc. 

568 ovScv 7rXeov /tioi trov pinnTiv tjptpas. 

607 a> (piXrar' Atycajs irai, povOK ov yCyvercu 

610 <p$tv€i piv tcr^ys yijs, <j>6iv€i Si crtopxLTos, 

1038 )(a>pG>v d7retXci vw • ai) 8' r/ptv, OtStVovs, 
1435 <rc£a> 8' tvoSoir) Zcvs, t<£8' ci fttvovTi poi 
1489 dv0' <uv (Tracr)(Ov cv, Tekt<r<f>6pov xdptv 

52 Tt's ZaO' 6 \u>poi Srjr' iv a» fttfiyKaptv ; 

266 trai/Lt' ovSe Tapya rap.' • iirii Ta. y' epya pov 

288 ov-qmv dcrTots TotcrS' • oVav 8' 6 kv/jios 

462 awos tc 7ratSc's 0' a?8' • «r« Si TjJcrSc yi}s 

575 tovt' avro vvv SCSacr^', 6Vu>s dv iupdOio. 

1125 avriS T€ xat yrj TrjS' • cVel to y' cvo-c/3cs 

1171 e£oiS' oKovtav T<avS' os eo-0' 6 irpocrTaT-qs. 

1275 o> a-Trippar' dvSpos tov8', ipm 8' bpaipuovvi, 

1407 /t»7 toi /tc 7T/JOS #cw o-<£a> y', iav at tovS' apal 

1429 ovS' ayyeXovpev <p\avp' • cVct <TTpa.Tr)Xa.TOv 

1542 a> 7rat8cs, 58' C7rc(r6' • cya> yap ijyc/ttcov 

For Euripides the continuity of practice with his predecessors, 
and his one marked peculiarity, will be sufficiently brought out 

by complete lists from four plays with complete references to the 
rest. The Andromache, Medea, Bacchae, and Iphigenia at Anlis 

will represent his earlier and his latest years. The numbering is 
that of Nauck (Teubner text) and of Prinz-Wecklein. 

Andr. 47 os 8' ctrri 7rats ;u.ot /ttovos, viroorc/Lt7ra> XaBpa. 

247 pjxrovv yc 7rar/3t8a crrjv A^iXXccos <f>ov<a 
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Andr. 656 "ExTopos 6.8t\.<pb<s rjv, Sdpap 8' %&' 'Ekto/dos. 

698 oiSev irXiov Spcuy eras l^ei irXeiu> Xoyov. 

969 ywauc' epoi ere Sovs VTr&r\t6' vartpov 

973 ydp.ov<; a<j>(ivai crovs, «pias Xeyu>v rv^as 

1090 ' Ayapep.vovo<; 8« 7rais Suurretxw 7roXtv 

1117 \& p-ev Kai - ' oppa ards irpocrev^cTai (?«<«>• 

1268 (\0o> KopicrTrjv crov to yap ■n-tirpiop.evov 

17 crvyxppTa vai<a irdSi, Iv' T) 0aXa<ro~ia 

41 «ai vvv kclt' oiKovi ecrr', Atto SwaprTys p-oXcov 

216 rvpawov Icr^cs dv8p', iv' eV pepci Xc^os 

231 tfxvyav rpoVovs xpr] T€Kv', ■j'oVais cWort vovi. 

309 ^Ko> Xa/3u>v trov irai8', ov «s dXXovs $6p.ov<> 

373 dvSpos 8' aputprdvovo-' apapravti /$tov. 

390 7rotov 8' tirp-qo-a SStp,' ; tKoip-qO-qv /3ia 

402 Koprfi iiruTirao-0€io-' • lira 8' a<j>ixopr]V 

433 dXX' Ipn-' «s oikovs tov<t8', °v' ris iXtvOtpovs 

441 ^ Kai vtocrow tovS', V7ro TrTtpSiv OTrdo-as ; 
out' av ro vvv (rov Setp.' o Sapxu'veis dyav 
pavTeux AojoWai' • eVel 8' a<t>ucopr)v 

890 vaiovo-' d<p' TfpSov ir<8t' opcus eoriv tpikrj. 

966 wepi/rcov a' dbr' oticcov t£v8'. ep.r) yap ovcra 7rpiv 

994 pijScv (^o/Jijtfgs jratS', oa-' cis Ip.' tJ/Spurev. 

1145 Trerpauriv dvrocXay^' • «v ei8ia 8e 7ra>s 

Jfed. 266 owe lo-riv dXX>; <£pV p,uu<pov<oT€pa, 

701 SiSaxn 8' a«T<5 Tts ; iripaivi pot Xoyov. 

729 « T)}o-8e 8' airi) y^s diraXXdo-o-ov jroSa. 

19 yy/ms Kpcovros jratS', 8s alo~vp.va x0ovo«. 

380 o-iy>7 Sdpovs iio-j33.o-', Iv' forpwTai Xc^os 

470 <f>i\ovs Kaxuk Spdcravr' evavTtov /SXcreiv, 

(Wecklein's conjecture is quite needless.) 

551 «rei perio-TfjV 8t€p' 'IuXxtas x^ 0I/0S 

618 kokou yap dvSpos Saip' ovijtriv owe ?x«. 

669 muSuv ipewtov o-iripp.' 07r<os yevotTO poi. 

805 vvpepvys Tocv<o<T«i 7rar8', «rcl Kaxijy kok<os 
947 rripwl/ia yap avTg 8Sp' a. KaXXto-T«v«Tat 

1014 Kayo) KaKtils (ppovova' ipr/xavrjo-dprjv 
1060 otirot iror' lorai tov6' 07ra>s ix&poi<s eyco 
1141 kwci 8' 6 p-cV tis X £ v'i ° ^* fcvOov Kapa 
Bacch. 49 rdv^eVSt Otptvos «?, pcrao-T^o-o) 7ro8a, 
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Sacch. 265 E^iovos 8' <av 7raTs Karaurxyvets ycVos; 

298 /tidvTts 8' 6 Saifumv o8e • to yap fiaK\evcri.aov 

353 tov 6rp\vpx>p<pov £evov, os clcr<f>epci votrov 

682 fJ-^rrjp 'Ayavrj o-f), Tpirov 8' 'Ij/co \opov. 

841 68ovs iprjpxrw; ijticv «ya> 8' rjyyaoptu. 

922 dXX' ?J 7tot' r/o-da Orjp; rcravpoxrat yap ovv. 

975 T0V8' as dywa p.eyav, 6 voojo-wv 8' cyi) 

251 vapOrjKi fiaKy(evovT' • dvuipo/tat, 7rdYep, 

254 Ovpcrov pcOrjcreis X^P't *W S pr)Tpb<> 7rdrcp; 

347 eX0a>v 8f Odxovs tov8', fv' oJ<l>VOO-K07T£t 

448 kXijScs t' drijicav OvptTp' avev Ovr)Tij<s X £ P° s - 

451 pidccrdc xfipiov tov8' • iv apKvcriv yap u>v 

696 ve/?pi'8as t' dv«7T«Xav#' otrawriv dp.p.dY<i>v 

704 Ovpcrov 8e rts \af3ov<r' ciraio-ev es irirpav, 

1261 tv Ta>8' d« /xevtir' ev <S Ka&io-TaTt, 

/. A. 468 y?J/*as o Ilptd/xov Ildpts, os cipyaoTat rdSe. 

668 er' Io-ti »cat oroi 7rXovs, iva pvr)0-r) s-aTpds. 

733 «ya> irape£<» <pu><; o wp.<j>ioit vpiirtt. 

747 koivt; to tiJs 0€ov <f>i\ov, tfxol 8' oi« turvxe's. 

827 Ai;8as /to/ eijtii 7rais, KAtiTai/uyirTpa Se p.01 

1461 KX. ir€7rX<ov Zx f l * , 'V °~^ v '^ < t > - */*°*> W T£ Pi iri0ou, 

1593 TrpovOr/Kt fttofuav, i\a<pov 6ptiSpop.ov ; 

309 dXXois d/xiXX<o TawT' • d<^>es S< -r^vS' €p.ot. 

930 dXX' ev#d8' ev Tpoia t' iktv&tpav <j>v<riv 

1130 ovStf KeXevaytoii Set 'f'/x' • ipwracrdai &i\u>. 

1153/ KM TU> Aids Tt ITttlS' £p.(0 T£ OTjyydvO) 

ureroicri pappaipovr' iTrtOTpaTivcrdTrjv • 
1463 ApTe/uSos as Xei/uSv', 6V01) cr</>ay)Jo-o/«)ii. 
1579 Xai/xov t' (irecrKOTreidy Iva Tr\r}£titv dv 

Even if one insist on striking out a few lines from the above 
lists, enough will still remain to make it impossible for a candid 
observer to say that such lines are rare, or were really avoided by 
the Greek poets whom we most admire. 

Examination of the examples brings out clearly three points, 
of which the second and third were noted by A. Schmidt. 

First, those without elision at the pause are rather less 
numerous than those with elision; but not enough to lend any 
real support to the idea that the former were less agreeable. In 
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some plays (Sept., Prom., Cho., S. EL, Track., Med.) the differ- 
ence is really great. In others the numbers are equal or nearly 
so; in two (Eum., Phil.) those without elision slightly prepon- 
derate. No one could maintain that those plays in which the 
ratio of lines without elision is smallest are in general better or 
more carefully written plays than the Persians, Eumenides, Aias, 
Philoktetes, Bacchae. 

Secondly, one notes immediately that in many lines the word 
before the pause is a monosyllable, which brings a word-ending 
in the place of the most frequent pause. There is probably some 
significance in this; the poets liked the flow of the line better so. 
Plainly, also, this preference increased. Moreover, there is a dis- 
tinct difference in this respect between those without and those 
with elision; the ratio of monosyllables constituting the third 
thesis is greater in the former. Just why elision after the third 
thesis should lessen the desire for word-ending before that thesis 
is not easy to see. It certainly looks at first as if some hint of 
either a penthemimeral or a hephthemimeral pause was desired in 
lines broken in the middle. The word-ending hinted at the 
former, the elided syllable hinted at the latter, though in neither 
case was the suggestion more than hint. Apparently, then, if the 
hephthemimeral pause was thus vaguely suggested, there was less 
need of hinting at the other. And it appears that Aischylos in 
his earliest extant plays cared little for these pseudo-caesuras, in 
his later ones much more. His later practice gave the note to his 
successors, Euripides following it the most strictly. But on 
farther examination there rises a vigorous doubt whether this 
liking for a monosyllable in the third thesis has much connection 
with the caesura media. For if one will watch carefully through a 
few hundred trimeters for the instances of a monosyllable in that 
place, one will be surprised at their number. They are many 
times more numerous than the lines broken in the middle. In 
the Agamemnon, for example, even omitting all cases where the 
monosyllable in question is a proclitic, or a preposition followed 
by its noun, or a form of the article, or a word followed by an 
enclitic (unless the enclitic, by elision, ceases to be metrically a 
syllable), we find that more than one trimeter in seven has a 
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monosyllable filling the third thesis. Only thirteen of these 
monosyllables, less than a tenth of the whole number, are fol- 
lowed by the main caesura. Clearly the relation between the 
bisecting verse-pause and the monosyllabic third thesis is not so 
simple and direct as has been supposed. These are among the 
subtleties of Greek verse-construction which our foreign ears have 
not yet mastered. 

Another allied phenomenon is the disyllabic third thesis, a 
pyrrhic word just before the caesura. This appears first in Pers. 
403, then in Cho. 130 ; these are all the Aischylean cases included 
in my lists. Sophokles has it in Ai. 343, Ant. 55, Tr. 1098 and 
1100 — two lines apart and rime-words. Euripides made it one 
of his metrical mannerisms; the two older plays here represented 
contain three cases, the two late ones contain six. For the 
remaining the numbers are: Alk. Hek., Hlcleid., Rhes., none; 
Hipp., 1; Sapp., 2; Troad., 2; I. T., 4; Her., 5; El, 6; Ion, 
6; Or., 7; Phoen., 7; Hel., 9. That these figures have some 
relation to dates, though the relation is not to be pressed too 
hard, is evident; also that the phenomenon is a special form of 
the broader fact that the third thesis in general is oftener resolved 
than any other, even in Aischylos. 

That, however, the relative frequency of bisected trimeters 
bears no clear relation to date will be evident from the following 
table. 1 No weight should be laid on the precise figures, because 

1 That the reader may test the table if he cares to, the remaining references to 
Euripides are here given. Those before the dash do not have elision at the caesura, 
those after the dash do have elision ; monosyllabic third thesis is indicated by a, disyl- 
labic third thesis by 6. 

Alk. 287a, 789a, 939a,— 1, 8a, 71a, 179, 289a, 379a, 522a, 625, 633a, 809a, 955a. 

ITkleid. 238a, 424a, 837a,— 62a, 66a, 161a, 511a, 516a, 551a, 650a, 663a, 725a, 824a, 
1019a, 1047a. 

Hipp. 10a, 888a, 902a, 965a, 1163a, 1319a, 1426a,— 322a, 356a, 604a, 1042a, 1181a, 
1190a, 1457a. 

Hek. 15a, 37a, 232a, 253a, 265a, 321a, 879a, 979a, 1133a,— 254a, 301a, 387, 537a, 
964a, 1125a, 1169a. 

Supp. 231a, 268a, 511a, 6536, 704a, 754a, 10606, 1088a,— 8, 195, 466a, 520a, 741. 843a, 
858a, 1098a. 

Her. (see above, p. 151),— 2, 76, 153a, 174, 456, 537a, 631a, 754a, 931a, 984a, 1124a, 
1152, 1221, 1402a. 

Ion. 646a, 7426, 999a, 1019a, 10286, 10306, 1041a, 13426, 1370a, 1527,— 16a, 39a, 315a, 
372a, 5766, 620a, 6336. 847a, 851a, 933, 1178, 1205, 1295a, 1333a, 1371. 
{Footnote continued on next page.) 
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the inclusion or omission of a line or two in a play alters ratios 
materially; but if one endeavors in making the lists to be guided 
by the same principles throughout, the subjective element will not 
greatly disturb the comparison, if that is not pressed in details. 
Fractions are disregarded. 

KATIO OF BISECTED TRIMETEKS TO ALL TRIMETERS 



AISCHYL09 


SOPHOB 


LLES 




EUKIPIDES 




Supp. 


1-60 


Aias 


1-50 


Alk. 


1-58 


Tro. 


1-66 


Pers. 


1-33 


Aut. 


1-77 


Med. 


1-74 


El. 


1-51 


Sept. 


1-55 


El. 


1-66 


H'kleid. 1-59 


I. T. 


1-85 


Prom. 


1-92 


0. T. 


1-52 


Hipp. 


1-71 


Hel. 


1-45 


Again. 


1-50 


Track. 


1-74 


Andr. 


1-46 


Phoen. 


1-48 


Cho. 


1-56 


Phil. 


1-27 


Hek. 


1-59 


Or. 


1-48 


Eum. 


1-58 


O.K. 


1-70 


Supp. 


1-57 


Bacch. 


1-58 










Her. 


1-38 


I. A. 


1-57 










Ion 


1-42 


Rhea. 


1-84 



In the Persians, an early play, Aischylos made a larger pro- 
portion of such trimeters than appears in any other except the 
Philoktetes; and beside the latter in date stands the Oedipus at 
Kolonos with but one in seventy. The Prometheus has the 
smallest proportion; the difference between the Aischylean Sup- 
pliants and Eumenides is imperceptible, and with these go the 
Bacchae and Iphigenia at Aulis. Curiously, the Heralcles turns 
out to be precisely the one play of Euripides in which he included 
the largest proportion of such lines. And what becomes of Euri- 
pides' grossere Sorgfalt? If the lines with elision were disre- 
garded, these relations would not be essentially changed; all 
three tragedians employed the type with about equal frequency. 

Finally, we return for a moment to the really central question 
of ethos. No single sharply defined significance can be attributed 
to this or any other formula of the language of rhythm, though it 



9, 658, 922, 1013, 1285. 

146, 78a, 96a, 305, 332, 416a, 8376, 



Tro. 372a, 386a, 619a, 6506, 988a, 11776, 1275a, 

El. 436, 248a, 840a, 1042a, 10946, 12736, 1275a, 
979a, 9806, 1012, 1087, 1262a. 

I. T. 87a, 3706, 4846, 4966, 674a, 1014a, 10406,-27, 547a, 664, 1002, 1036, 1051a. 

Hel. 86, 2906, 4126, 4496, 503a, 575a, 585a, 605a, 987a, 10286, 12366, 12416, 13996, 
1410a, 14496, 15206,-24, 49a, 102a, 116a, 938, 984a, 1219, 1237a, 1438a, 1546a, 1574, 1610. 

Phoen. 466, 4496, 521a, 574a, 738a, 760a, 761a, 8366, 8466, 928a, 1090a, 1091a, 1317a, 
1349a, 14006, 1649a,— 19a, 646, 74, 571a, 768a, 922, 1006a, 1223, 16086. 

Or. 356, 636, 4016, 5496, 6246, 1053a, 10766, 1220a, 15856,-12, 230a, 489a, 533a, 559a, 
879a, 1032, 1040a, 1054a, 1079, 1169a, 1189a, 1239, 1328a. 1342a. 

Rhe. 161a, 388a, 579a,— 190a, 664a, 857a, 868a, 965a. 
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is true, as Headlam has shown, that special formulae in lyric were 
highly suggestive of particular themes. But, negatively first, it 
is obvious that a formula so freely used by all the tragedians can 
not be set aside as faulty or as hasslich. Is there not a touch of 
the comic in the spectacle of modern Wissenschaft lecturing a 
supreme artist like Sophbkles on his proneness to bad meter ? At 
the least this may be affirmed, in general form. In verse, in all 
languages, some things that would be bad if used to excess are 
not bad at all, but contribute to the beauty of the whole, and are 
therefore good and a mark of skilful workmanship, when employed 
in proper places and in due proportion. The bisecting pause in 
the trimeter is one of these things in Greek tragic dialogue. We 
may put with it two other things that are severely condemned by 
critics, which are nevertheless approved by the poets. I mean 
the division of the trimeter, by pauses, into its constituent 
dipodies, and the absence of word-ending within the foot through- 
out the line. Examples of these are : 

iym S' opwa' rj Sixr/xopos Kara, orcyas 
aXX.', <o tIkvov, kcu Odp&os tax' ' < " >s V^* P 01 
&> <j>i\.T(iTt, o-^«S ovtrtp el. ©17. ri 8' fori crot; 
iirrjXvSas Tififiv a7rtolA.£(7as 1roA.1v. 
irt£<j> irapa-yyeiAas a<j>ap (TTparevpaTi 
Trvpos ftporots SoTrjp' opas Ilpoprjdea. 
av6oi, crrparov Sioprjp.', ep.ol £w€<titito. 
koivov KaTiipya.o-a.VT' «7raAA^A.otv x e P°^ v - 
See also in the above lists Aisch. Supp. 905, Pers. 465, 509, 831, Ag. 
1420, Eum, 906, Eur. Andr. 373, 402, Med. 470, 1014. 

As occasional means of varying the movement of a single 
rhythmic type continued through a long poem, these are all 
acceptable. Beyond this it is perhaps not easy to prove any- 
thing for the bisected trimeter. 

Yet I think we can go farther. Such trimeters are employed 
in a great variety of circumstances and moods — serious, pathetic, 
prayerful, as well as argumentative or quarrelsome. Thus by this 
division parallels or strong contrasts are emphasized in Aisch. 
Supp. 401; Prom. 976; Sept. 1051; Aias 1129, 1252 and 1253 
(two cases in successive lines), 1377; Ant. 55, 77, 80, 518, 555; 



S. El. 


282 


Phil. 


807 


O. K. 


1169 


Aisch. Supp. 


401 


Pers. 


469 


Prom. 


612 


Ag. 


955 


S. Ant. 


57 
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S. El. 1036; O. T. 141, 419, 968; Phil. 907, 1009, 1021, 1298; 
O. K. 610, 1489 ; and often in Euripides. In prayer or entreaty 
we find it in Sept. 426, 549, 714; Prom. 625; Ag. 509,921; 
Cho. 130; Eum. 906; S. El. 67, 1205; 0. T. 46; Phil. 1040; 
O. K. 1435; Ion 576, 1333; I. T. 547. We find such trimeters 
as closing lines of fine prjcrei<;. Several passages of unusual eleva- 
tion of tone contain one or more. The solemn opening speech of 
King Oedipus, royal in dignity and compassion, ends with the 
words : 

<i>S dtkovTO? av 
c/AoB Trpotra.pK.tiv irav SvcraXyijTos yap av 
ttrjv roiavSt prj ov Karoixripiov ISpav. 

In the pathetic appeal of the priest which follows is the line 

16', Z> /3poTtav apuTr', av6p6u>o-ov 1roA.1v. 
Ismene's entreaty to her sister not to throw away her life in the 
vain endeavor to bury her brother contains two such verses; 
Antigone closes her answer to this entreaty with the lines: 

otna travovpyrjaaa' • tird ttAcmov xpovos 
ov Set p.' aptcTKUv Toils Karta tS>v iv6do't. 
IkcI yap act KCtcopai • o~ol 8' et Soke?, 
to. tu>v 6eu>v ivrip' an/iao-as l%t. 

Hipp. 1436 is part of the pathetic consolatory prophecy of Arte- 
mis. Pers. 403, with disyllabic third thesis, is part of the 
inspiring battle-cry of the Greeks at Salamis; Bum. 848 is the 
soft answer of Athena to soothe the anger of the furies. In these 
and like passages a great poet could use the equal balance of line 
to produce a peculiarly musical effect, enhancing thereby the 
dignity, pathos, and beauty of poetic expression. 

The English schoolboy is properly taught to avoid this caesura 
in his iambics, as the least frequent of all. But the scholar 
who has gone through the English training in writing iambics 
approaches tragic dialogue with better understanding of the 
poet's point of view. He has acquired an ear for the Greek 
cadences; accordingly he does not hesitate to use this caesura 
too upon occasion. The admirable translations in the Nova 
Anthologia Oxoniensis contain several tasteful examples of it. 
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